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The  rcqueft,  in  anfwcf  to  which  Uie  following  Ihort  note  was  written,  is  one  the  manj  motiires  for  aiiiiif 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  the  prefcnt  condition  of  that  Society,  the  E- 
Icdlions,  Offices,  Bufinefs,  and  Duties  of  it. 


SIR, 

Having  firft  received  a letter  from  you,  rcqueftlag  my  vote  to  make  you  Prefident  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  you  afterwards,  in  the  ftrcets,  forced  me  into  a converfation,  which  was,  to  fay  the  leaft 
of  it,  unnecelTary.  On  my  part,  that  converfation  confifted  chieSy  of  one  queftion,  viz.  Whether  you  yourfeif 
had  not  promifed  to  vote  for  Mr,——?  You  faid  yjou  had;  and  your  rcfolution  of  keeping  your  word 
gives  me  fuch  a fingular  opinion  of  your  honour  and  good  fenfe,  that  I cannot  but  vote  along  with  y®u,«»I 


Your  moil  obedient  fematj 


I 
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SIR, 


iHE  conftitution  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  gives  to 
every  Member  high  privileges  in  fpeaking  his  fentiments  among  his  fellow  Members ; but  this  i® 
a dead  law.  The  bufinefs  is  ufually  fo  formed  by  the  official  Members,  that  n®  man  feels  any 
peculiar  call  to  do  his  duty  ; and  his  opinion  degenerates  into  a filent  vote,  or  unavailing  proteft* 
He  is  not  encouraged  to  fpeak  his  opinions  ; he  is  indifferent  about  bufinefs  ; which  can  do  no 
honour  nor  fervice  to  the  Society ; — its  concerns  roll  on  in  one  undiftinguifhed  rotine ; many  Gen- 
tlemen have  not  condefeended  to  appear  at  its  meetings  for  years  ; and  now,  to  the  utter  fhame  and 
difgrace  of  the  College,  no  one  public  duty  occupies  their  thoughts,  till  that  fcafon  returns  in 
which  fome  fingle  Member  is  to  puffi  his  way  into  the  Council  Chamber,  for  purpofes  which 
it  were  beft,  even  among  ourfelves,  to  leave  unexplained. 

When  a Member  of  the  College  feels  thefe  things  as  he  ffiould  do,  it  is  his  privilege,  and  his 
bounden  duty,  to  fpeak  his  fentiments  in  that  form  in  which  he  thinks  they  will  be  moft  effec- 
tual ; but  he  ffiould  endeavour  to  do  it  with  tendernefs  towards  others,  and  under  that  rellraint 
which  becomes  an  individual  Member,  addreffing  himfelf  to  a public  body,  and  to  the  Members 
of  a public  body.  The  perfon  who  now  addreffes  you,  feels  that  he  ads  honeflly ; protefls 
himfelf  purged  of  malice,  free  and  honourable  in  his  motives  ; with  no  little-minded  private  re- 
fentment  lurking  about  him  ; but  with  an  honefl  and  growing  indignation  at  a public  abufe 
which  has  been  increafing  upon  us  for  years,  and  now  knows  no  bounds. 

It  is  the  fate  of  every  public  body  to  flruggle,  firfl  for  exiftence,  then  for  privileges,  for  ho- 
nours, lafl  of  all,  when  in  the  end,  it  falls,  like  the  natural  body,  into  flow  decay.  Our 
College  has  been  much  honoured,  and  often  -it  has  had  large  privileges,  renewed  from  time  to 
time  “it  was  once  a learned  body,  and  publiffied  thofe  effays  which  have  been  fo  much  admired 
abroad  it  was  then  ftruggling  for  the  highefl  privileges,  and  obtained  them,  and  was  eledled 
into  a Royal  College  but  at  the  prefent  time,  though  it  has  tliofe  privileges  entire  with- 
in it,  like  the  fpirit  of  life,  yet  it  hardly  lives,  but  merely  exifls. 

A long  narration  of  tills  would  ill  fuit  the  prefent  purpofe.  The  appeal  is  to  thofe  who,  being 
integral  parts  of  this  general  body,  feel,  or  need  to  feel,  all  the  meannefs  of  their  fituation  : and, 
ungracious  as  the  tallc  may  be,  I wiffi  to  prove  to  you,  and  all  my  fellow  Members,  how  ffiame- 
fully  low  this  College  has  fallen ; for  this  evil,  if  fully  and  generally  felt,  could  not  be  long 
endured. 


We  feel  notKlng  mterellmg  or  konourable  in  the  bufinefs  of  this  College,  in  tbe  charader 
which  it  confers  on  its  Members,  in  the  privileges  which  they  enjoy,  or  in  the  ufe  which  is 
made  of  thofe  privileges.  To  be  a Member  of  fo  old  an  inftitution,  fo  highly  chartered-— fo  re- 
fpedable  by  its  privileges,  fhould  be  an  honour  ; but  it  is  fo  fallen  in  reputation,  that,  bating  the 
right  of  pradiling  in  this  city,  there  is  no  one  privilege  which  a fenfible  man  would  value. 
The  money,  time,  and  fervices,  by  which  thofe  privileges  are  procured,  are  a mere  fquander- 
ing  of  the  bell  years  of  life. 

This  College,  to  which  wc  belong,  would  very  ill  bear  to  be  compared  with  the  Great 
Schools  of  other  Countries.  Its  name  is  not  known  abroad  ; or,  if  it  is  fo,  it  is  only 
by  being  confounded  with  the  Univerfity  ; for  what  llranger  could  think  that  it  were  not 
a literary  body,  as  our  profeffion  is  a learned  one.  Its  examinings,  and  its  five  guinea  di- 
plomas, are  matter  of  trivial  form  : as  official  palTports,  they  have  but  limited  effedl.  They  have 
; no  currency— no  refpedability  ; — they  are  of  no  authority  nor  value  ; — they  are  acceffible  to  all 
thofe  who  cannot  procure  degrees,  and  are  then  their  only  refuge  to  fatisfy  their  friends,  like  the 
parchments  of  private  focieties, ^Who  cares  for  our  diploma  ?- — 

The  bufinefs  of  the  College  cannot  intereft  a rational  man,  who  is  entering  into  life  with  feri« 
ous  thoughts.  Its  laws  relate  to  fines  and  meetings— the  diftributing  of  worthlefs  diplomas — -the 
examining  of  the  moll  ignorant  young  men,  of  whom  no  regular  qualifications  are  required  ;-=is*to 
-'the  eledion  of  a Deacon,  who  goes  to  the  Town  Council  but  to  be  negleded  ; who,  if  he  were 
truly  chofen  for  his  proper  office,  of  Prefiding  over  a Royal  College,  over  a fociety  of  men  bred 
up  to  fcience,  and  thinking  of  their  profeffion  alone,  would  feel  himfelf  but  little  conneded  with 
the  Town  Council,  and  not  at  all  with  politics ; would  go  there  feldom  ; and  would  be  accord- 
ingly honoured.  The  bufinefs  of  the  College  is  not  paffively  defpifed,  it  is  detelled  the  place 
is  forfaken  its  bufinefs  is  abandoned  to  thofe  few  who  need  to  hunt  for  fome  little  office,  or 
who  have  to  run  backwards  and  forwards,  at  the  call  of  the  whipper-in,  and  yelp  in  order  to  turn 
the  game. — >Who  befides  minds  the  bufineis  to  this  Royal  College  ? — Is  this  a fit  or  decent  thing 
for  men  who  belong  to  a ferious  profeffion,  and  a learned  one  ? 

The  offices  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  fuch  as  bring  no  honour.  They  are  confidered  on- 
ly as  the  means  of  procuring  other  offices  out  of  the  profeffion — lefs  honourable,  but  gainful  j and 
yet  it  is  ftrange  that  fuch  mean  offices  fhould  be  fought  after  in  this  way  : — ^for  thefe  offices  mull  be 
filled  up  ; without  thefe  fneaking  methods,  each  office  muil  be  given  to  fome  one  j and  it  is  only  the 
intenfe  defire  to  procure  them  that  hurries  us  into  needlefs  bafenefs.  But  yet  this  is  the  pitiful  mo- 
tive for  which  an  office,  that  of  Prefident  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which  fiiould  be  honourable, 
has  been  long  difgraced  ; and  now,  more  than  ever.  Did  no  man  propofe  himfelf  for  this  office  but 
with  manly  and  refp€<?tful  notions  of  what  the  College  of  Surgeons  fhould  be,  and  with  a due 
fenfe  of  the  value  of  bis  fellow  Members,  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  flation  to  which  he  afpired. 
Thofe  high  thoughts  would  make  him  worthy  of  the  honour.  But  are  thofe,  indeed,  the  mo- 
tives ? It  were  cruel  to  fay  of  any  individual  that  he  did  not  folicit  the  office  with  fuch  honour- 
able intentions,  or  were  not  fit  for  its  duties  ; — ^but  if  the  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons had  that  refpedl  for  themfelves,  and  for  each  other,  which  they  fhould  have,  no  one  would 
dare  to  offer  himfelf  who  were  not,  in  fome  degree,  worthy.  It  were  fiirely  requiring  no  hard 
thing  of  every  right  minded  man,  that,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  fhould  fay,  I believe  the 
man  for  whom  I vote  to  be  worthy  of  this  office  I do  not  vote  for  him  in  confideration  of  his 
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Orivate  mtereilsj  or  peculiar  fituation  j—I  fupport  him  with  no  other  thought  than  that  he  Is  to 
bufy  himfelf  in  the  intereft  and  honour  of  this  College,  and  in  that  alone.  Do  we  now  acknow- 
ledge that  this  would  be  honourable,  ftridly  honourable  ? and  yet  it  is  not  done  ! ! 1 

Once  we  had  a College,  and  Prefidents — and  bufinefs,  interefting  to  every  Member.  Our  Col- 
lege was  affociated  with  phyficians,  for  the  purpofe  of  publifhing  books  of  Science.  Then  cha- 
radler  was  equally  divided  in  this  commonwealth  of  knowledge,  and  the  name  of.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  efpecially  the  title  of  Prefident,  was  honourable  abroad;  and,  what 
is  more  difficult,  more  interefting,  was  refpefledat  home. — But  now  that  colledlion  of  obfervation, 
\vhich  once  was  a chief  bufinefs  of  the  College,  is  negle<ft ed ; — and  though  this  work  of  our  forefa- 
thers has  been  infinitely  approved  of — which  it  is  a lafting  benefit  to  our  profeflion,  and  an  ho- 
nour to  the  College  to  which  we  belong,  is  a reproach  to  us.-—-  Do  our  prefent  Members  think 
fo  meanly  of  themfelves  ?— or  are  they  infenfible  to  fiich  duties,  and  to  fuch  honours  ? 

There  is  no  public  bufinefs,  nor  any  motive  for  aflembling  in  the  Flail.  There  is  no  private 
harmony — no  means  of  cultivating  a good  underftanding  one  with  another ; but  we  feel  as  if 
fome  fpirit  were  working  among  us  to  divide  us  into  abfurd  parties,,  without  apology  or  motive, 
or  with  fuch  motives  only  as  a fenfible  man  would  blufh  to  own. 

There  was  indeed  a time  when  every  focial  meeting,  was  accompanied  with  thofe  loath- 
fome  exceffes  which  could  not  long  have  been  endured,  which  are,  in  our  profeflion,  par- 
ticularly difgraceful.  But  tliofe  diforders  had  abfolutely  ceafed,  when  they  were  made  an 
awkward  pretence  for  abolifhing  every  public  meeting  ; — ^yet  thofe  who  propofed  that  fuch 
facial  meetings  fhould  be  diftblved,  were  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  chaftenefs  of  con- 
duff,  nor  the  moft  backward  at  thofe  feafons  of  revelry  and  riot ; nor  the  moft  earneft  for  moral 
reform.  The  true  reafon  lies  much  deeper  than  this.  Thofe  ftiameful  exceffes  had  well  nigh 
ceafed.  The.  College  meetings  were  fubfiding  into  a more  gentleman-like  form  ; points  of  pre=» 
itilional  knowledge  were  affuniing  the  place  of  political  cabala.  Young  men  were  daily  admit- 
ted  ; — it  feemed  pofTible  that  the  Society  might  change  its  complexion  altogether,  and  reform 
from  other  follies  than  the  pardonable  levities  of  any  occafional  debauch  ; — it  looked  as  if  ths 
Members  were  amalgamating  and  running  together  into  fome  new  ftiape.  The  general  Society  be- 
gan to  be  weary  of  thofe  politics,  and  of  that  eternal  irritation,  which  was  profitable  to  a few  only. 
It  was  found  that  votes  and  promifes  could  be  more  eafily  bargained  for— bartered — and  inter- 
changed in  ftreets  and  corners,  than  in  general  meetings  and  it  was  plainly  perceived,  that, 
fhould  the  College  of  Surgeons  become  one  united  and  refpedlable  body  ; fhould  it  become  a So- 
ciety of  induftrious  men,  efpecially  of  young  men  ; and,  moft  of  all,  of  young  men  afpiring  to 
any  character  of  knowledge  in  their  profeflion,  the  College  would  put  away  all  this  idle  bufinefs 
’ — it  could  no  longer  endure  thofe  trifles  which  had  hitherto  been  its  foie  and  conftant  occupa- 
tions ; — it  would  no  longer  be  fteared  through  all  the  wiles  of  politics,  by  aDeacon  and  his  Coun- 
cil. The  conclufion  was  obvious,  and  much  to  be  feared.  It  was  thought  ealier  to  pick  up  the 
fcattered  particles  than  to  move  the  congregated  mafs  and,  for  this  worthy  caufe,  the  College 
was  fcattered  like  chaff ; — all  means  of  difunion  were  provided  -all  attempts  at  reunion 
were  obferved  with  a very  jealous  eye  ; and  the  iucceffive  propofals  of  eftabliftiing  a ufeful  and 
improving  Society  out  of  thofe  among  the  younger  Members  who  wiftied  to  be  ufefully  and 
honeftly  employed,  has  been  fo  managed  in  the  Deacon’s  Council  as  to  (how  plainly  that  politics 
and  fcience  have  no  natural  connediion. 
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I make  it  my  duty  to  fpeakthus  plainly  my  fenie  of  wliat  I have  lee^,  and  of  the  tendency  of 
it;  for  this  fyllem  has  grown  into  fuch  a flagrant  enormity,  that  now  the  College  of  Surgeons  has 
degenerated  into  a fet  of  politicians,  not  of  the  moll  exalted  rank  ; and  every  fucceeding  abufe  has  * 
Its  particular  end,  and  every  movement  explains  what  is  defigned.  I think  almoft  a man  might  for- 
fake  his  profeffion,  and  flill  retain  influence  enough  to  flruggle  againfl  a whole  fet  of  young  men 
zealous  and  earnefl  to  do  well ! ! ! 

No  one  among  us  can  be  ignorant  from  what  motives  it  is  that  men  have  fought  to  be  placed 
in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Their  abilities  to  fulfil  an  honourable  charge 
their  defire  to  acquit  themfelves  well ; — their  refpedtability  in  their  profeflion  -their  long  hand- 
ing, or  repute,  never  enter  into  their  own  minds  ; — -no  anxieties  of  this  kind  trouble  the  eledlors 
or  the  eledfed  ; it  is  to  procure  an  office  that  they  are  eledled ; and,  when  they  are  eledled,  their 
objedf  is  almoft  enfiired.  For  thofe  who  need  or  defire  fuch  appointments,  he  muft  be  an  ill  hearted 
man  who  does  not  feel  fome  concern  and  fympathy,  according  to  his  degree  of  connedtion  and 
intimacy  ; but  he  ftiould  feel  himfelf  infinitely  degraded  in  ftiowing  his  friendfhip  in  this  way, 
X-et  us  choke  up  this  thoroughfare  to  politics  through  facred  ground  ; for  while  objedls  fo 
tempting  are  in  view,  men  will  not  be  reftrained.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  the  beft  and  moft 
induftrious  of  our  profeffion  may  be  feduced  by  this  rage  like  gaming,  which  abforbs  all  other 
thought,  and  difdains  no  means  of  acquiring  its  objedf.  Often,  in  the  entering  into  the  world,  a young 
perfon  is  like  one  “ ftruggling  for  life  among  the  waters,’’  and  feels  thofe  labours  and  hardfhips, 
thofe  difappointments  and  neceffities,  which  drive  a thinking  man  almoft  to  defpair ; without  blame 
he  is  cafily  feduced  from  his  profeffion  ; he  is  anxious  to  make  provifion  for  thofe  depending  on  him 
the  eafieft  and  fliorteft  way,  and  is  induced  to  go  after  expedlations  far  different  from  thofe  which 
animated  him  in  the  firft  proud  outfet  of  life,  when  he  thought  he  had  made  choice  of  that  pro- 
feffion in  which  he  could  delight  to  work  his  way  to  a refpedlable  ftation  with  pleafant  labour. 

The  man  who  does  this  may  be  pitied,  but  cannot  be  blamed.  fShould  a private  individual  fee 
the  companion  of  bis  early  days  abandon  his  profeffion,  and  break  all  thofe  expedlations  which 
made  a part,  as  it  v/ere,  of  their  mutual  friendfhip,  and  make  himfelf  wretchedly  dependent  on 
chances  which  no  man  can  eontroul,  and  the  flave  of  others,  what  would  he  feel  ? Could  he  approve 
of  this  ? Would  he  not  be  fenfible  that  his  friend  was  loft  to  himfelf  and  to  the  world  ? And  if  a 
private  friend  fhould  thus  lament  a man  of  abilities  in  his  profeffion  abandoning  himfelf  to  fucli 
objeds,  ftiould  a College  encourage  this  temper,  or  tempt  its  Members  by  bribes,  or  fuifer  them 
to  abandon  or  negledl  their  profeffion,  which  it  is  the  very  eflence  of  the  inftitutlon  to  fupport  ? 
When  once  fuch  motives  and  objects  generally  prevail,  and  are  confidered  as  the  direeft;  or 
indlre6l  motive  of  every  connection  among  our  fellow  Members,  they  abforb  every  honeft 
or  induftrious  thought  in  the  vortex  of  jealous  and  uneafy  paffions ; and  the  bufinefs  of 
the  College,  its  offices,  its  public  meetings,  its  annual  elections,  are  all  turned  to  this  one 
point.  A man  ftiall  pretend  to  folicit  the  chair  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  from  the  moft 
honourable  motives — fliall  cheat  his  fellow  Members  with  promifes  of  reform^ — and  yet  fliall  ne- 
gleCI  all  thofe  meafures  which  might  put  fcience  in  motion,  enfure  improvement,  raife  the  Society 
from  its  prefent  meannefs,  and  give  to  each  individual  Member  his  ffiare  of  reputation — ftiall  think 
of  nothing  but  how  to  ftick  up,  in]  the  placekwhich  he  muft  appear  to  leave,  an  image  which 
will  move  when  he  draws  the  ftrings — of  the  pretty  puppet ! 

Thus  it  is  that  our  diftionour  is  perpetuated ; that  the  Prefident  of  the  Royal  College,  and, 


by  implication,  every  Member  of  it,  becomes  a fuitor  for  fome  defplcable  poll,  and  even 
in  the  Town  Council  is  defpifed,  but  Hill  mull  be  grat2fied-~becaufe  he  has  been  made  Con- 
vener—has  got  the  command  of  his  fellow  Deacons— -has  drunk  them  into  good  humour  with 
himfelf,  and  ill  humour  with  the  Town  Council — has  procured  another  fet  of  votes — ^has  eda- 
blhhed  a fecond  cabal ; and,  in  fhort,  has  inoculated  another  public  body  with  that  venomous  in- 
fedion  which  he  has  carried  out  of  his  own.  To  be  plain,  the  College  of  Surgeons  does  gamble 
qvith  its  ‘votes  for  places  and penfions  fuch  as  they  are.  Their  Prefident  is  as  a conful  to  negotiate 
the  trade  for  himfelf  or  his  friends,  and  Deacon  after  Deacon  labours  in  the  filthy  craft  without 
lhame. 

But,  Sir,  the  open  difgrace  is  nothing,  compared  with  the  inward  unhappinefs  which  prevails 
among  us. — There  is  no  chance  of  harmony  or  friendfhip  among  a public  body,  unlefs  they  are 
open,  generous,  and  honed  with  each  other,  employed  about  fome  public  and  refponfible  bulinefs, 
and  with  no  thoughts  which  they  may  not  eafily  dlfclofe.- — But,  with  us,  no  one  knows  what  another 
is  doing. — He  looks  in  another’s  face,  and  fees  that  he  has  been  tampered  with  ; he  fees  coun- 
fcls  and  whifperings  in  Hairs  and  paflages  ; — each  is  vexed  with  folicitations— jealoulies  foreign 
to  his  own  honed  thoughts  are  cunningly  infufsd  into  his  mind  j he  is  irritated  and  dirred  up  a- 
gaind  fome  particular  perfon. — -He  is  his  enemy  before  he  knows. — Other  reafons  are  acknow«- 
ledged  for  liking  or  difllking,  than  thofe  which  arife  from  the  mere  intercourfe  of  gentlemen 
one  with  another. 

Is  not  this  the  pure  fpirit  of  party  ? — Has  not  the  defigning  fecrecy  of  thefe  cabals  an  ill  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  and  manners  of  men  ? — Let  me  afic  you.  Sir,  as  a Member  of  this  College, 
Has  a man  leave  to  be  neutral  ?— Has  he  leave  to  indulge  the  natural  bent  of  his  dlfpofitlon 
Does  he  not  fee  every  moment  men  divided  from  him,  almod  without  a motive,  with  whom  he 
had  expelled  to  live  in  condant  and  ufeful  friendfhip  ? — It  has  really  come  to  pafs,  as  Voltaire 
fays,  “ That  one  mud  either  be  hammer  or  anvil.” — He  has  no  choice. — This  fpirit  of  party 
interrupts  all  friendfliip,  but  I hope  not  permanently — Is  deadly  to  every  principle  of  ho- 
nour.— Accudomed  to  dabbling  In  the  Town  Council  for  pods,  our  Members  learn  to  call 
it  politics ; and,  having  profefled  themfelves  politicians,  they  affume,  along  with  the  title,  all 
the  privileges  of  politicians — redleflhefs— negledl  of  their  proper  duties, — enmity  without  a caufe, 
and  breach  of  faith  without  a motive  till,  at  lad,  every  thing  diflioned  ceafes  to  be  diflionour- 
able  and  dWide  and  govern  is  no  doubt  among  the  maxims  which  fome  affume  as  part  of 
.this  broad  charter,  which  confers  on  our  little  doings  the  title,  the  privileges,  and  apolo- 
gies, and  all  the  dignified  villanies  of  high  politics. — One  folicits  a vote  to  edablifh  a friend 
in  the  Prefident’s  chair — that  that  friend  may  afiid  another  friend  to  make  votes  in  the  Town 
Council — to  procure  a place  which  he  has  follcited  for  five  years — For  they  are  building  a ’ 
houfe  of  correction — and  it  will  be  foon  built— and  perhaps  people  will  be  put  into  it — and  per- 
haps it  will  need  a Surgeon, — and  probably  the  Deacon  of  the  year  will  be  made  Surgeon, — and 
very  likely  the  falary  that  fhall  be  afligned  him  will  bear  fome  fort  of  proportion  to  the  deadinefs 
of  his  influence  ; and  perhaps  though  he  is  elected  this  year,  and  has  got  the  place,  if  he  be  not 
Deacon  next  year  he  may  have  no  falary  at  all,  and  fo  get  the  difh  which  Grumio  propofes  to  his 
termagant  midrefs,  “ Now,  good  fweet  lady,  what  would  you  think  of  the  mudard  without 

the  meat.”  This  is  the  pried  all  fliaven  and  fliorn, — that  loved  the  maiden  all  forlorn, 

that  MILKED  the  cow  with  the  crooked  horn, — that  tofled  the  dog,- — that  worried  the  cat, that 

killed  the  rat, — -that  eat  the  malt, — that  lay  in  the  houfe  tiiat  built. 
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Thefe  are  tlie  pnrpofes,  Sir,  for  wliicli  you  and  I and  all  of  us  are  kept  in  perpetual  torment, 
till  fome  among  us  have  as  fairly  forgotten  what  a vote  or  a promife  means,  as  they  have  the  ten 
commandments.  Every  thing  difhoneil  ceafes  to  be  difhonourable,  and  all  becaufe  it  is  called 
politics,  till  at  laft  a perfon,  either  from  making  too  nice  diftimflions,  or  too  coarfe  diftinflions, 
or  from  making  no  diftinflions  at  all,  promifes  a gentleman  his  vote  to  make  him  Prefident  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  as  if  he  wifhed  him  fuccefs,  and  then  propofes  himfelf  as  a candidate,  as  if 
again  he  were  fo  absurd  as  to  wifli  himfelf  fuccefs,  and  then  he  promifes  to  keep  his  word  and 
his  HONOUR,  as  if  he  meant  that  both  fhould  fucceed,  and  fe  he  pulls  with  the  left  hand,  and  draws 
with  the  right.  “ Then  be  thefe  juggling  friends  no  more  believed  that  paulter  with  us  in  a 
***  double  fenfe  ; that  keep  the  word  of  promife  to  our  ear,  and  break  it  to  our  hope.— -ITl  not 

FIGHT  WITH  THEE.’* 

But  there  is  perhaps  another  interefc  working  againft  all  improvement,  and  it  is  the  fancied 
fuperiority  of  certain  gentlemen,  who  yet  are  prudent  enough  to  fecure  that  fuperiority  by  other 
means  than  a fair  pre-eminence  in  knowledge.  They  are  fearful  of  every  young  man, — jealous  of 
every  approach,— their  diftindlion  would  be  infinitely  leflened  if  they  were  furrounded  by  young 
people  whofe  individual  efiays  might  compofe  a refpeftable  volume.  This  is  not  generous,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  furely  true.  It  is  not  my  own  obfervations  only,  it  was  the  obfervation  of  other  fenfible 
men  who  felt  it  forely.  It  has  been  faid,  that  there  are  men  againil  whom  you  can  commit  no 
higher  offence,  than  to  fhow  any  anxiety  that  your  profeflion  fhould  be  generally  improved  : The 
lea  ft  movement  or  tendency  that  way  excites  a jealoufy  and  refiftance,  as  if  the  ftruggle  were  for 
life  and  being.  If  this  College  were  but  what  it  fhould  be,  no  one  would  dare  to  fhow  even  a 
lukewarm  temper  towards  fo  high  an  intereft,  or,  if  he  fhould  dare  to  interrupt  fuch  ufeful  defigns, 
would  be  branded  with  the  name  of  traitor  to  that  fcience  which  he  was  fworn  to  promote. 

I would  have  the  College  of  Surgeons  look  well  to  its  refpe(5fability  and  good  name,  and  let  no’ 
individual  Member  fay  it  is  none  of  my  concern.— We  feel,  indeed,  little  connedtion  with  this  public 
bcdv,  becaufe  we  have  no  common  intereft  in  it— we  have  no  honour  in  being  common  Members 
of  it  ; the  inftitution  has  been  thoroughly  degraded.  But  if  it  could  be  raifed  to  a refpedlable  fta- 
tion  among  Colleges,  or  if  it  fhould  fall  yet  a little  lov/er  than  we  fhould  indeed  feel,  how  much 
we  are  individualy  affecfted  by  its  ftate.  Our  profefTion  Hands  on  the  difficult  ground  of  public 
opinion,  and  in  a public  body  the  condiicl  of  Members  is  more  obferved  than  they  are  apt  to  be- 
lieve, and  it  forms  a part  of  their  general  charader — ours  is  a public  profeffion  and  a biify  one, 
every  man’s  \vay  of  purfuing  his  profeffion  is  perfectly  known,  and  that  public  which  feems  to' 
think  fo  little,  and  yet  judges  fo  truly,  gives  to  every  one  his  due  reward. 

It  were  well  if  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  place  of  ftriving  to  debafe  itfelf  every  day  more 
and  more,  in  place  of  bufying  itfelf  in  behalf  of  a few,  not  the  moft  refpedable  of  its  Members, 
in  cabals  and  folicitations  for  petty  offices,  were  to  employ  itfelf  in  matters  which  might  make 
the  prefent  Members  refpe6table ; and  in  fettling  a fyftem  of  education  in  a Univerfity  where 
every  kind  of  education  can  be  procured,  fuch  as  would  enfure  a fucceffion  of  valuable  Members 
who  might  maintain  the  refpeftability  of  the  College 'and  the  honour  of  a profeffion  which  needs 
continually  to  be  fupported  ; for  it  ftands  upon  the  difficult  ground  of  opinion,  and  by  a very 
little  mifeendua,  all  that  makes  it  refpeaable,  honourable,  or  ufeful,  might  go  to  wreck.  Wc 
muft  be  ferious  when  ferious  matters  are  concerned. 

You  cannot  be  infenfible  of  the  ftrong  reafons  a Member  has  for  putting  his  thoughts  toge- 


tlicr  m tliis  hafly  way  ; and  you  muft  have  had  fome  uneafy  feelings  on  that  occafion  whe- 
ther you  have  been  biified  in  conducing  a matter  which  you  have  no  reafon  to  be  proud  of ; or 
whether  you  are  fubmitting  yourfelf,  on  the  other  hand,  compofedly  and  quietly  to  what  you 
muft  confider  as  no  final!  difgrace  ; whatever  your  connedfions  in  politics  or  in  friendfliip  are,  I 
hope  and  truft  you  will  feel  for  a moment  the  necefiity  of  laying  afide  all  fuch  partial  confidera- 
tions,  will  come  to  the  meetings  of  the  College  prepared  with  the  honeft  feelings  of  an  in- 
dependent man,  anxious  for  his  profeffion,  fenfible  of  the  mean  condition  into  which  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  has  fallen,  and  ready  to  a6l  a generous,  open,  and  manly  part  in  that 
College* 

It  is  as  a fellow  Member  that  I addrefs  you  ; and  if  the  Society  were  what  it  fliould  be,  that 
would  be  a title  of  fome  import,  expreffing  fome  degree  of  efteem  and  friendftiip — fome  fellow- 
fnip  in  occupation  and  intention— -fome  privileges  would  be  annexed  to  that  name,  which  at  this 
time  we  cannot  boaft  of,  it  ftiould  at  leaft  imply  that  I meant  very  fmcerely  ; and  yet,  when  a 
private  Member  addreffes  a public  body,  he  cannot  be  without  anxiety  ; nor  refolve  upon  fo  bold 
a meafure,  vdth  urgent  motives,  and  long  delay.  The  very  firft  ftep  he  moves,  he  will  feel  all 
the  delicacy  of  his  fttuation  j he  will  really  feel  himfelf  performing  a ferious  duty  which  nothing 
but  a high  fenfe  of  its  importance  can  enable  him  to  fulfil.  He  cannot  fuppofe  his  private 
thoughts  to  have  much  influence  unlefs  they  have  been  anticipated  by  his  fellow  Members.  He 
cannot  fuppofe  the  name  of  any  individual  to  have  the  fmalleft  influence  in  enforcing  thofe  fenti- 
ments  ; fortunately  the  fubjeft  refts  lefs  on  authority  than  on  common  fenfe  and  found  judg- 
ment in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ; but  in  a cafe  where  fome  may  choofe  to  fuppofe  themfelves-^ 
offended,  it  is  not  fit  that  any  man  fhould  have  leave  to  fay,  that  by  withholding  his  name, 
the  writer  of  this  letter  means  that  it  fhould  be  concealed ; it  never  fhall  be  withheld  on  any 
urgent  occafion  ; and  on  an  occafion  fo  full  of  improprieties  on  the  fide  of  thofe  whofe  con- 
dud  he  condemns,  he  will  be  rather  proud  of  any  enmities  he  may  entail  upon  himfelf  from 
perfomiing  a duty  fo  neceflary,  and  but  too  long  delayed ; fuch  duties  are  more  honourably 
difcharged  in  any  open  and  public  manner,  than  in  thofe  private  converfations  which  are  fo  liable 
to  be  mifreprefented,  and  which  cannot  in  our  divided  ftate  be  cdways  exclufively  in  the  prefence'  of 
fincere  friends.  If  I fhould  have  the  happinefs  to  find  that  thefe  fentiments  are  in  unifon  wdth 
thofe  of  the  more  refpedable  and  independent  of  my  fellow  Members,  I fhall  come  forward  and 
call  a meeting  of  tlie  College,  and  propofe  fuch  laws  as  may  perhaps  render  the  wdiole  College 
completely  independent.  Without  this  encouragement,  it  were  prefumption  for  any  individual 
to  move.  But  whatever  you,  as  an  individual,  may  refolve  in  the  prefent  diforderly  ftate  of 
our  Society,  I befeech  you  to  begin,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  regard  yourfelf  more,  and  to  think 
yourfelf  more  highly  connedled  with  a Society  which  you  might  help  to  re-eftablifh,  whofe  re- 
tftablifhmeiit  would  refleft  honour  on  each  of  us, — wftnch  was  once  refpe6lable  ; — which  might 
be  fo  eafily  reftored  j—whofe  privileges  we  have  bought  fo  dear,  whofe  fundlions  w'-e  fhould  not 
fidler  to  be  thus  difgraced. 


A FELLOW  MEMBER 


